Pope Pleads to World: Stop Race 
Toward Atomie Catastrophe — 
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POPE PIUS XII 


VATICAN CITY, April 24.-Pope Pius 
XII in a message made public today appealed 
to mankind to stop its “exhausting and 


costly” race towards atomic death. 


The pope’s appeal came in a note handed 
to Japanese “‘stop the - atom - tests”” Envoy 
Masatoshi Matsushita in a private audience 
April 14. 

The Pope warned that man’s “growing 
control over terrifying natural forces” threat- 
ens to bring about a “catastrophe.” He said 
atomic explosions could have unpredictable 


biological effects on future generations. 


The pontiff urged all nations to stop 
“this exhausting and costly race towards 
death,” 

‘“Man’s growing control over terrifying 


natural forces gives new and _ pressing 
grounds for anxiety,” the Pope said in his 
French-language note to Matsushita. 


“In fact, the destructive power of nuclear 
weapons has become unlimited and is no 


longer curbed even by the critical mass, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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ANTI-COMMUNISTS 
DIFFER ON CP 


DIFFERENCES 
—See Page 2 
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Why wasnt Dr. Albert 
Schweitzers appeal for a halt, 
to nuclear bomb tests carried 
by the three major broadcast-| 
ing chains in this country? | 

How did it happen that the 
Nobel Peace Prize-winner’s mes- 


jee Ooh : 
- SEE EDITORIAL PAGE 
Xv = 
sage, intended for simultaneous re- 
ception around the world—and ac- 
tually broadcast to 50 nations. at 


a 


the same mom.s:t eneage Sapo | 


given the silent treatment by the 
networks here? 


| Co. 


mentioned it “on our regular news 
programs, he said. 


We wondered if the neywork 


clarity on the reasons for the weekend program. 
Schweitzer broadcast blackout and) We phoned GBS, NBC and ABC 


by the American people. ‘every major American network. it. | 


From the Norwegian Informa-| At CBS, Melvin Spiegel of the) “Anything more?” He sounded| 
tion service, we learned that both) press information office appeared surprised. “No, I don't think so.” | 
the Columbia Broadcasting System! confused at first, as Were others} At NBC, the trade editor for 


—~|and the National Broadcasting Co. queried earlier in the CBS offices.' radio and TV, William Anderson, 


received copies of the full text of | Spiegel wanted to know what the! said at first he knew nothing about 
the Schweitzer message, sent direct! Schweitzer broadcast -was. When! it, best that he would call back 
from Norway. ‘it was explained, he asked, “Will| after checking. 


The only English text available you hold on a second until I see 


at the New York office of NIS was what the guy says, and maybe Li inal wire service stories trom Oslo 


forwarded to the Washington stu-;Can answer your question.” last week as the U.S. network slated: 
dios of the American Broadcasting) 
and 


ALBANY, April 24.—The 
New York State CIO today 
urged Goy. Harriman to veto 
GOP unemployment  insur- 


ance and workmen's compen-) 
sation bills which raise maximum 
weekly benefits from $36 to $45, 
on the ground that “both contain! 


Gutman, counsel to the Governor. ures and to order a special session}! The delay this would entail, he 
At the same time, Garno urged to enact bills acceptable to labor. | said, would result in workers agree- 


the Governor to call a special ses-| Sen. John H. Hughes, one of the ing to accept substandard settle- 
sion of the legislature to pass bills GOP sponsors of the jobless pay ments for on-the-job injuries rather 
which would increase benefits measure, accused Harriman of call-| than wait an additional year or 
without coupling the increases ing the public hearing as “a polit-; More for compensation. He cited a 
with proposals aimed at worsening ical build-up” for a veto and a decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
the laws in other ways. special - session. . reaffirming the principle that the 

The State Federation of Labor, Garno charged that the work- | Workmen's Compensation Board 


— 
| 


REV. KING 
URGES WHITES 


JOIN STRUGGLE 
—See page 3 


Why Radio Blackout on Schweitzer? 


tion because they. said the NBC 


| switchboard had been deluged wiia 


calls from other New York nevw's- 


that the appeal may yet be heard) block the Schweitzer appeal from, planned to carry anything more on! papers. Last week, apparently, 


NBC knew about the plans for the 
Schweitzer broadcast. 

Anderson phoned back to say he 
had made an extensive check, and 
had been told: 

“We were never approached to 


‘carry the broadcast as such.” He, 
too, said it had been broadcast as 


. ° , " re , . x, l; 
NBC was mentioned in the orig-\SP0f Bews On the. network's regular 


newscasts Tuesday evening. 
We wanted to know if the full 


‘text, reportedly sent from Norway, 


had been received at his office. At 


first he said, “I assume we did, in 


is 


resent not less than 50 percent of 
wages up to a fixed dollar max- 
imum,” 

Other objections were that the 
change in the eligibility provisions 
was “discriminatory” against thou- 
sands of workers, that it made more 
restrictive the disqualification pro- 
visions, gave new incentive to em- 


built-in booby traps”»that would: was also scheduled to testify men’s “compensation _ bill which Should have final authority On! nloyers to oppose payment of ben- 


harm the interests of workers. 
Harold Jj. Garno, . secretary- 
treasurer and legislative represen-| 


tative of the State CIO, urged the 


against the GOP bills. The AFL would permit the courts to review! questions of fact. | 


GENTLE RAIN 


“Jersey justice” has been attacked in the past, generally with | 
good reason. In fact, during the great textile strikes of the "twenties 
and thirties in Passaic and Patterson, “Jersey justice” was a snyno- | 
nym for brutal police assaults on picket lines and unceremonious 


jailing of strikers. 
But this column now wants 
justice. 


of $100 for bundles of the Daily Worker. 


Not much, but like blessed 


(Continued on Page:7) :- pera n 


For Mercer County, New Jersey, particularly, 
sense of justice—justice to the Daily Worker, for example. _ 
_ ',. Yesterday, Mercer County readers sent to our. office a little 
angel with $450 in cash contributions to 


Mayor Wagner yesterday ;er of Mrs. Campbell and the attack 


asked Police Commissioner °° Mts. Rasmussen. 


Kennedy for an explanation’ Ericksen, arrested for the Janu- 
: ‘ary assault on Mrs. -Rasmussen, 


of the false arrest, beating and said he was beaten ahd subjected 
‘narassment of Russell Erick-'to hours of third degree and police 
sen and his fiancee, Barbara Camp-jquestioning. In addition he was 
bell, for a murder and bludgeoning| named as a suspect in the slaying 
confessed by Thomas J. Higgins. |of his prospective mother-in-law. 
The Mayor said he had heard of|He said lice spat on kim. 
the 12 weeks’ nightmare the couple} _Police-had charged Barbara with 
had suffered at the hands of the 
police when -they. were prime sus- 
pects for the slaying. of. Mrs. Dor- 
othy Campbell, mother of Erick- 
sens sweetheart, and- an asgault on 
Mrs. Mary Rasmussen in Brooklyn’s' 
Bay Ridge area. - een 
‘Ericksen and Miss Campbell 
were exorierated after Higgini 
-') confessed: the slaying-a! week ago of; 
Patricia Rutland, the earlier murd- 


FROM HEAVEN 


her mother. She said the. cops 
questioned her. until she was hys- 


to rise to the defense of Jersey 
as a 


to sign a false confession. 
the drive and payment 


peared in the police lineup 


rain to a parched earth. May two detectives. On. Tuesday, she 


(Continued~on Page: 7) 
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aiding Ericksen in the murder of — 


terical with fatigue, and forced her | 


Mrs. Rasmussen identified Ericke"s 
sen as her ilant when he “ 
wit 
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Publishers Reject Lim 


William Dwight, president of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, yesterday re- 
jected the suggestion of Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles 
that some means be devised to 


permit “a limited number of re- 
to enter China without 


rters” 
= aking down the general travel 
ban. 


I ia secret: ary referr ed to lim- 
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ited travel,” Dwight told some 
1,800 publishers of American 


oa Canadian daily newspapers. 
“In the thinking of American 
newspapermen, there is no such 
thing as limiting the right to 
know.” | 
Dwight told the ANPA’s 71st 
annual convention that the NAPA 
will continue to oppose the State 
Department's poliey “at the 


ed Travel 


highest level.” 

Newspapers of every size, and 
only newspapers, can provide 
the public with the service of 
information “which no form of 
government has. ever been able 
to set up for the proteetion of 
its citizens,” Dwight said. He : 
said the ban on travel to China | 
is directly contrary to “the peo- 
ple’s right to know—a precious 
right inherent in our way of life.” 
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General Strikes Sweep Jordan 


if'form of action in the near future 


ito put things in their proper places. 
A general strike swept Amman,!y 4) :,, 


AMMAN, JORDAN, April 24— 
Crowds roamed the streets of Jor- 
dan’s cities today, oe slo- 
gans against the Eisenhower 
Doctrine and seeking the over-| 
' throw of Premier Hussein Khalidi's 
pro-western Government. 

Khalidi refused to quit. King) 
blatned his country 8, 
“communism and 
‘all me as-) 


Hussein 
troubles on 
hinted he would take § 


-_— — ——_— + 


U. S. Asks UN Council 
Meet on Suez Canal 


UNITED NATIONS, Apr 


for a Security Council meeting on the Suez Canal issue. | 
Egypt informed the United Nations at almost the same time ; 


of its plan for running the arpey F 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Ledge, 
U. S. delegate, requested a Council 


-“convenient. 


Egyptian ambassador Omar! 
Loutfi met with Secretary General, 
Dag Hammarskjold and gave him 
the details of Egypt's > hy out- : 
jined in a memorandum issued in 
Cairo a few hours earlier. | 

Lodge in a letter to Council’ 
President Pierson Dixon of Britain| 
referred to the Council resolution | 
of last Oct. 13, setting forth the six, 
principles for Suez canal opera- 
tion. The chief aim was to “in- 
sulate’ the Canal jrom the politics: 
of any country. Egypt subscribed to| 
the resolution. | 

Lodge said the fact that the U.S. 
had asked for a meeting did not’ 
mean that “we are in substantial| 
agreement with the Egyptian me-| 
morandum.” 
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EGYPT'S PLAN 


CAIRO, April 24.—Egypt de-|* 
clared today it would operate the) 
Suez Canal but agreed to take dis- | 
putes over operations and tolls to! 
arbitration. The government pub- 
lished a memorandum on_ the 
Canal which contained the follow- 
ing points: 

© An autonomous Egyptian 
Suez Canal Authority will operate’ 
and manage the canal. | 

® The tolls are payable in ad-, 
vance. | 

® Tolls increases shall be limited 
to one percent yearly. Any bigger 
increase shall be the result of ne- 
gotiations and arbitration if o> Fame 


 ——— 


| 


| 
‘necessary. 


| Jericho. 


Hussein gave his views in an! until all these elements and the 
power behind them realize it isn't 


easy for them to infiltrate this 
part of the world and try to change 
the way of thinking and belief of 
the people here. 


ithe provisions of the Constan- 


be by 


ures,” including martial law, 


with similar situations reported) 
from the Jordanian half of Jerusa-, 
lem, Nablus, 


interview with representatives o 
‘the American press. He said: 
“We might have te take some 


_—— ee ee ee 
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is no agreement. 


¢ The Suez Canal Authority ported under control of Bedouin’ 
meeting for Thursd. ty, OF aS SOON as will place Zo percent of all gross | troops and police loy al to Hussein. 
‘receipts into a Suez Canal capita] But demonstrations indieated they 
|would come again tomorrow if 
‘their demands were not met. 


and development fund. 


© The gevernment of Egypt wil) 


what kind of action in the next 
Ramallah and, '24 hours. 


uation ourselves. 


change in the near future. 
present government .. . are find- 
ling immense difficulties and prob- 


i] 24.— The U.S. called today lems in this great campaign which 
| ae mostly comes from outside. 


is quite clear. 
‘influence in this area.” 


| 


youll get some icea of 


“I don’t think the crisis will end 


“T think we can handle this sit- 


“There might have to be some 
The 


ee 


By midday the situation was re- 


receive 5 percent of the gross re- 
ceipts ef royalties. | 

® Egypt will respect the 1888 
convention and “afford and main- 


tain free and uninterrupted navi- Champions 
gation for all nations, within the 

7 
Arrive Here 


limits -of and in accordance with 


tineple convention of 1888.” 


® Egypt promises to develop 
the canal fer modern navigation| 
according to the plans of the old’! 
company, with improvements, 


The memorandum was a unilat- 
eral declaration which Egypt) 
' profaised to register in the UN. 


In addition te promising to coop- 
erate with the users, Egypt said it 
‘will study further appropriate ar- 
rangements that could be made for 
fact- finding consultation and ar- 
| bitration” on complaints relating to 
ithe Canal code. 


The plan said arbitration would | 
three-member _ tribunals. 
‘Egypt would name one member, 
ithe other party to the dispute 
| wound make the second member, 

and the two would choose a third 
aati If they disagree, the pres- 
ident of the International Court 
‘would make the third member. 
‘The decision ef the maapemy would 
be binding. 

It said that Egypt is negotiating | 
with the Bank of Internatinal 
Settlements at Berne, Switzerland, 
also to accept payment of tolls. | 


| 


‘inew member of the family. 


Newlywed 


Olympic hammer thrower Har- 
old Connolly came home yesterday 
‘with the discus thrower bride he 
‘wooed and won in Czechoslovakia. 

Connolly, a Boston teacher, and 
his bride, Czech Olympic ehampion| 
Olga Fikotova, # medical student, 
arrived aboard the liner America 


with just 35 cents between them 
after a European honeymoon. 


Connolly's mother, Mrs. Marg- 
aret Connolly, his sister, Mary, and 
‘his uncle, Massachusetts State Sen- 
ator James J. Corbett, boarded the 
liner after it docked to meet the 


“I'm nervous, the pretty bru- 
nette bride confessed to her sister- 
in-law. 

“Not half as much 
Miss Connolly replied. 
youre here.” 

Mrs. Connolly embraced her 
new daughter-in-law, took a long 
look and decided, “You're prettier! 


than -I thought.” 


Connolly told newsmen he plans |i 
to look for a better paying job. 


as I am,” 
“I'm glad 


tthe Atran Center at 25 E. 


It is Communist 


‘dicted, in the long run the “con- 


ANTI-COMMUNISTS DIFFER 
ON DIFFERENCES IN CP 


yA 
The el among Communists are matched, I dis- 
covered Tuesday night, by the differences among anti-Com- 
munists when they discuss the differences among Commu- 


nists. convention on discussions were "only 

- The occasion was the conclud- a smokescreen,” all that was actu- 
ing seminar begun last year by|ally decided upon was to “infil- 
the Jewish Labor Committee, 0n' trate,” and “all factions agreed on 
the _subject of “Communist tac-|that.” Even the “Howard Fast 
ties. breakaway was a phony.” Kirseh- 

The subject of Tuesday’s semi-|enbaum climaxed his reply to 


nar was “The Meaning of the Re- Tyler 7 brandishing a pamphlet 


cent Convention of the American! written y Tyler exactly 24 years 
Communists—Is there a Funda-|ago in which Tyler, then a mem- 
mental Changer” It was held at/ber of the Socialist Party, was 
78 St./supposed to have written that the 

No Communists had been in-|Communist movement was deelin- 
vited to participate in the discus-|ing. “Now Gus is telling us the 
sion on the Communist Party at|same thing all over again,” he roar- 
Tuesday’s seminar or at any of the| ed. 

preeeding ones. Questions were then put to the 

About 45 persons attended the!speakers, all of whom discussed 
seminar and were seated around the party in terms of “factions,” 
a 4 horse-shoe table. by those seated around the table. 


Before the affair began, Walter) In reply to questions addressed to 


Kirschenbaum, public relations di- him, Tyler said that, yes, the 
‘rector of the Jewish Labor Com-| “Gates” position is “nro-Soviet,” 
mittee, seeing me in the room,|since it “accepts the Soviet revo- 
suggested I sit at the big table.|Jution as overthrowing the tyranny 
, you invited observers tO! of the Czars and it adds that ‘we 
your affair, he said. don’t like everything that is going 
The first speaker was Gus Ty-|on there’ but youve made yeur 
ler, politieal directer of the In- revolution your way, please Jet us 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- make ours our way. " 
ers Union. Tyler said that the} Jy reply to another question 
recent national convention of the| Tyler said that he did not believe 
Communist Party was the first Be the “Gates” position would 
party convention whose Outcome) ever find anything in common 
was “not predietable.” A real clash! vith the Trotzkyites since the 
ef opinions” took place, he went) «cG.+..” 


on . . . . . 
tarianism and wants to identify i- 
Tyler said that when the first self with mass movements, while 


ne ya in the ndoan the Trotzkyites are “hopeless sec- 
a % tarians.” 

and a March, he, a Si nce Wiieiiabecil had 

sm . phi aie - ania pounded away on the theme of 

d “stag thie was the real thing. Communist “infiltration” and how 

ee "The eT comm . - anton. they attempt to “capture” organi- 

ment, he said, “is going through zations, I considered it my duty 

atiadiite eit wn dn ack Gnd ae this point te give a demonstra- 

a tone oil ton del: teed ion of infiltrating and capturing. 
an ie Cannan Gute” — my name and mentieni 
_|t Daily Worker, I queri 

Whatever the ou ®, he pre Kirschenbaum on his charge that 


idaeiin the wall Cimienel™ resolution on the Jewish ques- 


movement cannot -be halted—they |. ae 
ressed at the convention. I 
i hel — Xe ag bes ag asked if it wasn't a fact that the 
— o = New York State convention had 


Tyler was fellowed by Carl almost unanimously adopted such 
Rachlin, an attorney connected a resolution and that it had been 


with the American Civil Liberties printed in full in the Daily Worker: 


Union. Rachlin was an observer at ; 
the Communist convention, wip re supgtenes by Ue: can 
disagreed with the findings of the; Kirschenbaum agreed. that the 
Rev. A. J. Muste and 10 other ob-| State Convention had taken such 
servers and gave his own conclu-| action, called attention to a foot- 
sions in testimony before the East- note in the latest Jewish Labor 
land committee. Committee to that effect, and 
Rachlin accused Tyler of hold- agreed that the resolutien, while 
ing “romantic concepts of what is denying the charge that the Soviet 
taking piace in the Communist} Union was “anti-Semitic,” did in 
movement.” He said that not a/fact condemn certain past prac- 
single important issue had been|tices in the USSR and did ex- 
raised on the convention floor, that| press dissatisfaction with the 
the debate was “tactical, not fun-|slowness in remedying them. 
damental.” I would add here, in view of 
Kirschenbaum then rose to join|the tendency of all three speakers 
in the criticism of Tyler’s pesition.'to see the party in terms of “fac- 
este to Kirschenbaum the (Continued on Page “sath 


Unions Demand Govt. Control over ALL W elfare Fads © 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


Goy.- Harriman has approved 
legislation tightening state regula- 
tion of union welfare funds. The 
GOP-controlled legislature had re- 
fused to enact a law regulating 
employer-run funds. | 

The White House has indicated 
it wants Federal legislation regulat- 
ing union welfare funds as a first 
consequence of the Senate rackets 
probe. President Eisenhower has 
called Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell to Auailae Ga., where he 
is vacationing to 
mendations eee. to be made to 


—————— 


i " ’ S- °% ; ” 5 ?4 ad 


discuss recom- employer health and welfare funds 


this session of Congress, 

But the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has shown no sign that it in- 
tends to include employer-run wel- 
fare funds in any such legislative 


contro] propesals, 

Here is the nub of what will 
likely become the first crucial legis- 
lative battle to emerge out of the 
spotlight being thrown on rack- 


eteexing and corrupton across the py 


nation. 


favoring federal regulation of ALL 


or unethical practices. 
But the National Association of, 
Manufacturers is opposed to this. 
It wants ONLY those funds in- 
volving unions or where there is a 
joint union-employer program, te 
be subject to federal regulation. 


It is dead set against allowing} 


Congress to regulate health and 
welfare funds operated a 
management—WHICH MA 


UP 92 PERCENT OF ALL SUCH 
Tke AFL-CIO is on record as} PROGRAMS IN THE COUNTRY. 


The AFL-CIO supports the bill 


sponsored by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 


to protect the workers from siecle (D-Ill) providing | for publie 


: 


: 
‘ . 


\closure and registration of all wel-;sentence and $10,000 fine. 

fare programs. In N. Y. State, the AFL-and CIO 
The NAM has denounced this| While approving a 1956 law by the 

measure, arguing it will lead to legislature providing state regula- 

“government control and union} tion of welfare funds jointly ad- 


company- ed| ministered by union and cempany, 
= 2 a | condemned the GOP for exempt- 


ing the employer-run plans. 
ren = mploye,wellare Gov. Harriman on Tuesday 


registration of all emp! 
plans, including those which set up/criticized the legislature for its 
“clearly wilful and short-visioned” 


pension programs, with detailed an- 
to put management run 


‘nual reports to the government and 
to the workers. Embezzlement of} lans under the law. But he 
GOP bill passed by the 


welfare 
the assets of such plans would be- .- - 
come subject to federal law, pun legislature further tightening 


ishable by a maximum five year jail controls over union welfare: ‘plans. 


in @7, >. e 5 . 


position is to fight sec- 


tion in the Seviet Unien had n 


ait. 


~~ —e 
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- Rev.KingUrges 
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in shop 
and union 


CLARENCE DARROW will be honored at day-long observ- 
ances in Chicago May 1, on the occasion of the 100th aniversary 
of the birth of this greatest of all trial lawyers and labor defenders 
in U.S. history. 


The Clarence Darrow Centenniel Committee includes a labor 
subcommittee on which are Walter Reuther, president of the UAW; 
Reuben Soderstrom, president of Illinois state AFL; Earl Jimer- 
son and Patrick Gorman, president and secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters; Ralph Helstein, president, United 
Packinghouse Workers; Joseph Keenan, secretary, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and Frank Rosenblum, secre- 
ftary-treasurer Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


Darrow defended Eugene V. Debs, Haywood-Moyer-Pettibone, 
MeNamara brothers, and numerous unions and labor victims of 
capitalist injustice. . ‘ 

HUDSON TUBE STRIKERS in New York-New Jersey have 
reached agreement with the company for a 12% cent wage pack- 
age retroactive to last Nov. 1. The walkout started March 286. 

@ pact is subject to court approval, since the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad is operating te a bankruptcy trusteeship. This 
interim pact wil expire Sept. 1. 


Five non-operating unions representing 650 of the railroad’s 
1,000 workers were Transport Workers Union, Railroad Telegraph- 
ers, Kailway Carmen, Railroad Signalmen, and the Bretherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

. = 

MANUFACTURING workers in New York State averaged 
two-and-a-half hours of overtime a week dunirg. February, accord- 
ing to the March issue of the 
Labor Market Review, a publi- 
cation of the State Labor De- 
partment’s Division of Employ- 
ment. 

During February, the Review 

notes, the average work week 
in the State's durable goods in- 
dustytes was 41.1 hours, of 
which 2.6 hours were overtime. 
Workers in lumber and wood 
products put in the largest num- 
ber ef overtime hours—4.4— 
and werkers in primary metals 
the least—2.0. 

Ia ne-durables the work week 
averaged 38.2 hours during 
February, including 2.4 hours 
of overtime. Overtime hours 
ranged from an average of 4.2 
in paper manufacturing to 0.5 in 
tobacco. The apparel indu 
had a 35.2 hours ih 
in February with an overtime average of 1.5 hours, second small- 
est fer any manufacturimg group. 

o 2 7 

ROCHESTER AFL Central Trades & Labor Council has set 
up a political action committee to meet periodically with the Mon- 
roe County Democratic committees on labor's program. A similar 
committee will be set up soon to act in the same capacity with 
the country Republican organization. 

° ® - 

Railway EXPRESS drivers in New York joined striking ex- 
press teamsters n seven other cities across the country, bringing 
company operations to a virtual standstill. Teamsters. lecals are 
on strike over contract dispute in Newark, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. 


EDWARD P. MORGAN, AFL-CIO newscaster, has won the 
Peabody award for outstanding news radio coverage of the past 
year. 


oe ° * 


MERGER TALKS between AFL-CIO city central bodies 
gre tesuming in Rochester, while they have collapsed in New York 
City. Merger talks are also pretty much at a standstill on a state- 
wide. scale. 

‘* ° “ 
CIVIL RIGHTS was the topic at the monthly 
forum of Dining Room Employes local I held 
April 4. Under discussion was discrimination in 
the industry as well as the Southern struggles. 
Union president David Siegel said there was no 
point in blinging at the fact that problems still 
prevailed in the industry which Local 1 has yet 
to tackle, 
= . . 
UNION LABEL & SERVICE TRADES 
DEPT. of the AFL-CIO will hold its 30th annual 
convention in Syracuse on May, 21, and 22. Pres- 
ident Fred J. Keldorf called for a vigorous defense of union 
achievements against anti-labor drives “through a more compre- 
hensive BUY UNION publio relations program.” 
by _ * 


GENE FULLMER, middleweight boxing champion of the 
world, who. will face Sugar Ray Robinson’s challenge May 1 at 
Chicago Stadium, is a member of Lodge 568, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. Since. Fullmer won the title last June 2, 
he has worked. at his regular job as a welder’s apprentice at Kenne- 
0+ aaa, sal Co's. open-pit, mine at Bi 

0. 


: ing for ‘the 


inson re-match), 


os. _Canyen, . Utah (in’ 
polishing off two middleweight comtynders 0nd. Welte. jend. the crowd semained twp, mecnitie. feeee 
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White moderates must “rise up courageously, without fear, and take the leadership. 


of the South in this tense period of transitition,” the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., told 
a luncheon gathering yesterday. Dr. King received the Social Justice Award‘of the Re- 


ligion and Labor Foundation,| — —, 
along with Herbert Lehman, for- CIVEL RIGHTS LAWYER TO 
ADDRESS MAY DAY MEETING 


mer New York Governor and U.S. 
Senator, and the Rev. Father John 
aky J. The award lunch- ogee ne beg 
esas Saye aie ie. Conrad Lynn, Negro attorney active in a score of civil rights 
eae cases, will speak on the. “Pilgrimage of Prayer” to Washington at a 
Tie tenn ausrerd recientes were| May Day meeting next Wednesday evening, it was announced 
Lemnmasl ae aa pea 2 the field yesterday by Clifford T. McAvoy, chairman of the Committee for 
of race relations. Socialist Unity. # inn luck of the Cacia Sean ee P 
Dr. King said, in accepting the | The meeting will be held at the Central Plaza, 2nd Ave. an 
award presented by James B 7th St. 
Carev, AFL-CIO vice-president, 
that he was doing so in the hohor 
of the “50,000 Negroes of Mont-| 


Principal speakers besides Lynn will be Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
historian and writer, and the Rev. A. J. Muste, editor of Liberation, 
: oe morhedl 1 speak lud f the 
. Other scheduled speakers include Mrs. Dorothy Day of the 
ee Als., who roe owes Cp Catholic Worker; George Blake Charney, twice a Smith Act defend- 
er a fs " “re he uae rad ant and a leader of the New York Communist Party; John T. 
ita Mga 1 | McManus, ae the National Guardian, Bert Cochran of the 
Thive srs voices, Dr. King per “American Socia ist and Myra T. Weiss of the Socialist Workers 
as | Party. McAvoy will preside. 


y 


— a, a hel ws Theme of the gathering, according to McAvoy, will be: “ban- 

. a é sae “% sit Tier ig pins ning of nuclear weapons and immediate ending of nuclear tests; 
epee 8 — : om = ; al * gree, withdrawal of troops of all nations to their own borders; civil rights 
ee a yt and civil liberties for all.” 

. »? sé . , 7 P , ; 
ame oe _ But if ee The text of the May Day 1957 manifesto of the national com- 
Paneoe: ’ ey ela te howd mittee of the Communist Party will be published in tomorrow's Daily 
ea oS ‘| Worker. Reserve your copy today. 
whims and caprices of the guar- , Py it 
then moderation is a tragic vice: 3 
which all men of good will must. é a tC e ‘ilg e 
condemn.” | 

Dr. King described the present 
new. | . 

“It seems both historically and A race to introduce legislation in this session of Con- 
a aged he Leeper gress allegedly aimed at union corruption, but likely to go 
tat there can be no growth anc far beyond, was developing on Capitol Hill following yes- 

ms. Whenever there is the . a x ei: 
csi of the: amit eet ae aoe President and Secretary of Labor I suspect that an effort will be 
the: recakcece of the al. Aone Mitchell at Augusta, Ga. | made next year to put through a 
am thei tentin hha nerve Shortly after the disclosure by, federal right-to-work law. Such a 
White House secretary James; move might very well stop all ac- 

'Ha 

d f t! ; th de . ° . . . 
ge sangeet a Ad ociles ra Mitchell were conferring on legis-| Hartley Act. I am against right-te- 
ail > cies ™ jlation to be proposed in this ses-' work laws. This is going too far.” 
I 1g y: sion of Congress, Sen. John Mc-| The Eisenhower administration 
by Dr. King in sponsoring the |Clellan (D-ARK.), chairman of thei has introduced in the past sessions 
“Ai — ee : it | was okay” with him if legislation of government regulation over 
ad, tate as > enim a full is introduced now. inunion funds. But the bills didn't 

DMS S McClellan had earlier been say-| get far because many in Congress 

He wamed against the “unjus- |e that legislation should come are after more dramatic anti-labor 
weg a ett ‘I; _, he hearing, The most conservative of the 
He ble, eer te -~ 1a “ oe Sen. Irving Ives (D-N.Y.), one of members of the Senate Racket 
¢ blamed this Compiacency On the members of the McClellan committee are talking of a whole 


tice with wise reasonableness and; 
dians of a deadening status quo,| 
wave of violence against desegre- ¢ n 
gation as “the usual pains that ac-| rs ntl a= @ or AY 
| company the birth of anything 
irth withor irth and growim : 
birth without birth and growmg terday’s conference between the 
‘in tl thi. re indic-' 
in. the Southland today are indic erty that Eisenhower and tion on amendments of the Taft-— 
Lehman cited the role played 
‘Senate rackets cemmittee, said it) of Congress bills to establish forms 
and great success.” 
after his committee completed the laws. 


all issues, from civil rights is wet Committee, also favored legisla-|code of laws that would osten- 
and peace, on the commercial-|+ign dealing with regulation of sibly.. guarantee “democracy” in 
om techniques developed M' union funds, but he added: unions. 
Madison Avenue that affect every; “The thing I am concerned Others in Congress are passing 
phase of life, including politics, | shout is that efforts will be made for amendments to the Sherman 
education, recreation, and €vell as a result of the hearings to put Anti-trust law or new laws to put 
a : wong ay ae he some very anti-labor legislation’ labor unions under trust legi-la- 
| Charged, nave - uc mericans | through instead of simply making tion. 
* defining successful conduct | the reforms that are necessary.” The decision of the Eisenhower 
. as safe conduct and avoiding; [yes himself an Eisenhower Re-| administration to press for legis- 
ontroversial. ; _|publican, did not indicate the lation this session opens a door 
Lehman made a “non-partisan jo from which such anti-labor| through which all sponsors of anti- 


(Continued on Page 7) bills may come, but added: Habor laws will now try to rush. 


500 AT SWARTHMORE FORUM HEAR GATES 


SWARTHMORE, Pa., April 24—, them with questions. What was the;whether the amount already 
‘A forum on “Socialism in the U.| most important issue confronting) threatening mankind is ‘negligible’ 
'S.” brought an overflow crowd! students in the year 1957, one stu-jor is nearing the danger dose. 
of 500 last night to Swarthmore. dent wanted to know. Such a debate is too dangerous. 
college's Parrish hall. Speakers; Weiss declared it was the for-| Whatever has been _unloosed by 
‘were Norman Thomas, Socialist’ ation of a labor party. Gates dif-| the bombs is irretrievable. The 
party leader; John Gates, Com-! , great issue now is to stop tests, 
munist leader and editor of The| fered and got the floor. land thus make disarmament and 
Then, as a Wart evening breeze’ outlaw of war easier. 


carried in through the open win-| Thomas whe on virtually every 


Pre 
tne 


——-——- oe oro - ne eee ee 


‘Daily Worker, and Murray Weiss 
lof the Socialist Workers party. eh hall 1 snot 
' eo ory Mere of the Forum pee prams ' foo rs oo.| other issue differed with Gates, 
| affaic get s80 bs spovedibae! ~ eds in summer dresses leaned for-| supported his position on ending 
ithe speakers by the turnout. ex.| Ward with the serious faces, Gates) H-bomb tests at once. He pointed 
aw : ‘op spoke of the grim choice “that con- out, however, that peace was re- 
plained, “ they — out the SRO tronts all students all Americans lated to many other issues 
at 9 poe aa pg we a all mankind.” The most serious difference 
records for a forum gathering.' It is, he said, whether we are to among the speakers came im an- 
The enti d ati create an atmosphere for ending swer to a student’s question, what 
e entire student population at 
Swath b ‘the cold war, one in which we can'did they think about withdrawal 
vathmore numbers about 900. |, ; natn “es 
Fe RE IE EE i RIE live and let live, where superior of troops from foreign countries? 
—— S\ideas will prevail rather than su-| Thomas said troops should be 
while daylight still lingered = the perior force—or whether we will withdrawn first of all by_the So- 
spacious campus of the heavily en-/ surrender our very survival. viet Union, from — y. Weiss. 
dowed Quaker college 15 miles “Are we to be destroyed by an criticized Fhomas tor irectmg his 
from Philadelphia. Students who H-beomb war?” he asked. “Or,| chief pressure on the USSR - 
had met the speakers on arrival!even without war, are we to go’ Withdraw, declaring Thomas a 
indicated the flowering cherry tree}to our destruction through contin-| vocated a “State Department so- 
and other campus landmarks. ued testing of bombs? Everyone cialism. 
- The speakers spoke for an hour,|sitting: in this room has traces of| | Gates declared, however, that 
strontium-90 in _his| troops. should be. withdrawn .simule . 
The great debate is; taneously from all foreign bases. — 
= 


hours, until 10:30 p.m., plying 
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| SPEAK YOUR PIECE \Joint Declaration Issued by 


Says U.S. Can't 
Take Peace Initiative 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Ever since. ] learned about 
Socialism, I have believed that 
a Socialist State, in abolishing 
exploiting classes, and the need 


to exploit other nations for pro- 
fit, — by so doing wiped out 
those classes that stood to pro- 
fit by war, and therefore became 
the strongest and most consist- 


ent champion for peace. ae 


Likewise, I had learned in 
my elementary lessons, that cap- 
italism was based on the exploi- 


tation of mau by man, and of 


‘understandable, 


weak nations by strong nations, 
for the profit of the ae 
class, and that this system o 
Imperialism inevitably generates 
the drive for wars, in order to 
maintain the highest possible 
profits, and in order to try to 
solve the irreconcilable contra- 
dictions of Imperialism. 

It seems quite obvious and 
therefore, that 
in today’s world, the Soviet Un- 
ion stands out as the strongest 
fighter for Peace and coexist- 
ence; while the United States 
government is the chief instiga- 
tor of cold-war tensions and hot- 
war incidents opposing peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Imagine my. wonder, there- 
fore, at reading Joe Clark’s col- 
umn in today’s Daily, under the 
innocent looking headline 
“How can America win the in- 
itiative?” Nor is this merely a 
matter of an ill-chosen headline, 
for the. column underneath in- 
dicates that Comrade Clark sin- 
cerely believes that the U. S. 
government can and_= should 
take the initiative in the fight 
for peace away from the Soviet 
Union. 

According to Comrade Clark, 
the only trouble with our for- 
eign policy is that the State 
Department doesn’t know what 
it is doing—that they are 
“knuckleheads” and “brainless.” 
He ignores the fact that the 
Wall St. Imperialists are not 
sincerely interested in peace, 


but are interested in one thing | 


only—to clamp their economic, 
political, and military control 
over the whole world, for the 
greater profits of General Mo- 
tors, DuPont, the Oil Trusts, 
eic. 


Tt is a dangerous illusion to 
think that the State Dept. 
doesn't know what it is doing. 
Dulles & Co. know very well 
what they are doing, and they 
are serving the interests of U.S. 
imperialism the best they can 
under the given world condi- 
tions. It is only the combined 
strength and will to struggle of 
the peace forces all over the 
world that is holding them back. 
It is only more of this popular 
ressure for peace that can 
orce the government of the 
Cadillac Cabinet to retreat from 


their plans for war and world 
domination. 

Clark says Dulles must go, 
because Dulles is doing the 
work of the Soviet Union! 
(“One might almost say that 
Dulles is an unpaid Soviet 
agent.”) I strongly disagree 


with that. approach. I say Dul- 

les must go because he is doing 

(faithfully) the work of Wall St. 
J. &. 

April 22 


Likes Idea 
Of Socialist Ticket 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I think ‘this Coppersmith’ has 
rivetted on to a sensible propos- 
al. 1 think that important sec- 
tions of the people of New York 
have moved ahead of us social- 
ists while we've been contem- 
plating our navel a Ja psycho- 
analysis. 

How but through an_inde- 
pendent socialist campaign for 
Mayor etc., can we protest the 
continuing betrayal by Demo- 
crats and Republicans on civil 
rights, demand an end to nucle- 
ar bomb tests, a peaceful solu- 
tion to the Mideast Crisis, and 
protest the anti-trade union at- 
mosphere being purposely creat- 
ed by McClellan. 


Practically, can even the 
darkest Dostievski doubt that an 
independent socialist campaign 
for Mayor etc. led by the Na- 
tional Guardian, supported by a 
united (in action) C.P., other 
socialist groupings and present- 
ly unorganized socialist New 
Yorkers would get at least as 
many votes as did the ALP in 
its last campaign. Would not 
this be considered a significant 
progressive victory in all circles? 

I have spoke my piece. Let 
others now speak theirs. 

V. F. 
April 22, 1957 


Security Bars 
Inventor from 


Suing Govt. 


Dr. Otto Halpern, physicist and 
inventor of a top secret radar de- 
fense system, was yesterday de- 
nied the right to sue the Govern- 
‘ment for compensation because the 
evidence is too secret to place in 
leven a sealed court record. 
Federal Judge David N. Edel- 
‘stein said there was no question 
‘that the inventor is “called upon 
to make a heavy sacrifice in the 
interest of national security.” 
| , 

| Halpern’s suit asked compensa- 
tion from the government for its 
use and the use by U.S. allies of 
“a manner and means whereby an 
object may escape observation by 


radar.” 


Judge Edelstein ruled the court 
could not guarantee that even a 
‘secret hearing would jeopardize 
ithe national security. 


Following is the text of a joint 
communique issued by the 
French Communist Party and 
the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists at the conclusion of a 
visit to Yugoslavia by a French 
C.P. delegation last month: 


Conversations were held from 
March 20 to March 28 in Bel- 
me and Ljubljana between a 

elegation of the Central Com- 

mittee of the Communist Party 
of France and a delegation of 
the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia. 

The delegation of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of France comprised 
Comrades Francois Billoux, Ray- 
mond Guyot, and Waldeck Ro- 
chet, members of the Politburo 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of France, and 
Pierre Villon and Jean Ooghe, 
members of the Centra] Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party 
of France. 


The delegation of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia 
comprised Comrades Edvard 
Kardelj, Secretary of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia, Petar 
Stambolic, member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Central 
Committee of Yugoslavia; Dob- 
rivoje Radosavljevic, Veljko 
Viahovic, and Milijan Neoricic, 
members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia. 


The delegation of the Com- 
munist Party of France also con- 
ducted conversations with the 
Secretary General of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia, 
Comrade Tito. 

During its stay in Yugoslavia, 
the delegation of the Communist 
Party of France visited Belgrade 
and a number of enterprises 
and cooperatives in Serbia, Cro- 
atia, and Slovenia. During these 
visits, the delegation was in- 
formed in detail about the foun- 
dations of the economic and po- 
litical development of  social- 
ism in Yugoslavia. 

A very broad and frank ex- 
change of views took place dur- 
ing the conversations on current 
questions of common interest, 
with particular reference to the 
international situation, the prob- 
lems of socialist construction in 
Yugoslavia, the development ‘of 
the workers movement in 
France, the relations between 
the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia and the Communist 
Party of France, and problems 
of cooperation in the interna- 
tional workers’ movement in 
general. 

The two delegations were 
able to note that the conversa- 


tions between the representa- 
tives of the two parties, after the 
break which had taken place 
during the past years in rela- 
tions between the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia and 
the Communist Party of France., 
were very. useful and positive. 
During these meetings, founda- 
tions were laid for the reestab- 
lishment and development of 
normal brotherly relations be- 
tween the two parties. The long- 
standing traditions of coopera- 
tion between the Communists of 
France and Yugoslavia, and be- 
tween the two peoples, as well 
as the common interest in the 
struggle for peace and social- 
ism, will contribute to the devel- 
opment of cooperation. 

The two delegations noted 


that socialism after the Creat 
October Revolution during the 
ast 40 years has achieved great 
historic successes. All over the 
world the ideas of socialism are 
gaining growing numbers of fol- 
owers. 


The two delegations stress the 
great significance of the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU, both 
from the theoretical and from 
the practical standpoint, for the 
development of the internation- 
al workers’ movement, in favor 
of the struggle for peace and 
socialism, and for cooperation 
between the Communist and 
workers parties and between the 
socialist countries, on the basis 
of equality, non-interference in 
internal affairs, and exchange of 
experience. Cooperation based 
on these principles between the 
Communist parties and between 
the socialist countries, which are 
bound together by proletarian 
internationalism, the common 
goal, and by mutual respect, 
constitutes an enormous force 
and has great significance for 
the consolidation of peace and 
development of socialism. This 
cooperation and exchange of 
experience between the Com- 
munist parties and _ socialist 
countries takes into considera- 
tion the lessons of the Great 
October Revolution, the different 
experiences in socialist construc- 
tion, and the national peculiari- 
ties of different countries. 


The representatives of the 
Communist Party of France and 
the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia have agreed that in 
the present international situa- 
tion it is necessary to intensify 


the struggle for peace, to con- 


tinue the policy of relaxation 
of tension in the world, and to 
strengthen even more the pol- 
icy of peaceful coexisience be- 
tween all nations and states. In 
this connection, it is necessary 
to make new efforts toward 
solving numerous questions on 
whose solution depends the con- 
solidation of peace, primarily in 


French and Yugoslav Communists 


order to get out from the im 
passe in the disarmament nego- 
tiations, to prohibit the produe- 
tion and use of nuclear power. 
for purposes of war, to achieve 
the creation of a system of Eu- 
ropean collective security, and 
to solve the'problem of the re- 
unification of Germany on the 
basis of democratic develop- 
the revival of German militar- 
ment and not on the basis~ of 
ism. 

The two delegations agreed to 
support every effort leading 
toward a just, peaceful solu- 
tion of the Algerian problem un- 
der the U.N. Charter, respecting 
the priniciple of self-determina- 
tion and in accord with the 
common interests of the peoples 
of France and Algeria oe in 
the interest of the consolidation 
of peace in the world. 

As regards unsolved: problems 
of the Near and Middle East, 
it is necessary to undertake mea- 
sures to insure peace in this part 
of the world. In this spirit, all 
the forces of peace which effica- 
ciously operated during the ag- 
gression against Egypt must be 
vigilant. 

The two delegations have 
agreed that, in spite of differ- 
ences in regard to interpretation 
of the events in Hungary, it was 
and still is necessary, in the in- 
terests of the Hungarian people, 


‘peace and socialism, to support 


the Revolutionary Worker-Peas- 
ant Government of Hungary un- 
der Janos Kadar and the Social- 
ist Workers Party of Hungary. 

With the purpose of struggle 
for the defense of the interests of 
the working masses, for the con- 
solidation of peace, and for so- 
cialism, as well as to contribute 
to the unity of working class, 
the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia and the Communist 
Party of France consider it nec- 
essary to develop cooperation 
with the socialist parties and pro- 
gressive movements. The delega- 
tions of the League of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia and the Com- 
munist Party of France consider 
that mutual relations should 
unfold upon the principles of 
equality, mutual confidence, and 
non-interference in internal af- 
fairs, on the basis of discussion 
and open, comradely criticism in 
all matters of mutual interest, 
proceeding from the principle of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The difference of views which 
exist on some questions must not, 
in the opinion of the two delega- 
tions, constitute an obstacle in 
the way of realization of normal 
and successful cooperation on 
questions on which there is 
unanimity between the Commu- 
nist Party of France and the 
League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia. Regular exchange of views 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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_, WELFARE STATE BABY . 


CRITICS of the Administra- 


tion are trying to make some- 


thing of the fact that out of the 
first 100 days of President Eis- 
hower’s second administration, 
exactly 39 
will have 
been spent on 
vacation. 

I see noth- 
ing to criti- 
cize here. 
Quite the 
contrary. In 
my opinion 
the President 
is giving a , | 
splendid demonstration of the 

roblem of the older worker and 
ow to handle it. 


In the first place, the Presi- 
dent wanted to retire at the age 
of 65 but, as with many workers, 
€ircumstances made it impos- 


sible. Where a worker has: ‘to 


Ne A oS ee Ra SE SM Re Cees Fo mre 


stay on the job after 65, isn’t it 
entirely proper that he be on 
paid vacation 39 percent of the 
time? 

Once again the President is 
giving an example of how life 
should -be under the Welfare 
State. This is nothing new for 
the President-Ike has been a 
Welfare Baby all his life. 

The President himself once 
declared in a playful mood that 
if anybody wanted security he 
could get it in prison. 

It can also be gotten in the 


Pentagon. 
. 


CONSIDER the question of 
federally subsidized education 
and subsidies to the students 
themselves. As a young man, 
Eisenhower first intended going 
to the Naval Academy. at An- 
napolis (federally subsidized), 
‘but he was over the age limit so 


e * e 
West Point (federally-subsidized), 
from which he graduated in 
1915. In 1921 he graduated 
from the Army Tank School (fed- 
erally subsidized) at Fort Meade, 
Md., and in 1926 he graduated 
from the Command General Staff 
School (federally subsidized) at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. In 
1928, Eisenhower graduated 
from the Army War College 
(federally subsidized) in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in 1932 from 
the Army Industrial College (fed- 
erally subsidized). During all this 
time, Dwight D. Eisenhower not 
only got his education complete- 
ly Bi but with free housing and 
free meals and in addition was 
paid to go to school. The Presi- 
dent ubtedly has one of the 
best federally-subsidized educa- 
tions of anyone in the U. §S. 
. 


THEN THERE is the; matter 


eR Oe eS COE Ro Sere a Cee. eee Oe ee ee a or oe PAE ee Or OMe aR oe 


The President has been an in- 
habitant of federally-subsidized 
housing for the past 46 years— 
ever since he entered West Point 


in 1911. Furthermore, as a true 
Welfare State baby, Eisenhower, 
far from paying low rentals, has 
never paid any rental at all in 
his entire life. (This is more like 
the higher stages of socialism, 
but facts are facts.) It is true 
that at one point in his life 
Eisenhower was in danger of 
actually having to pay rent—this 
was in the period between his re- 
tire;inent from the Army and his 
moving into the federally-subsi- 
dized White House. But this dan- 
ger was. averted when his friends 
secured for him a rent-free man- 
sion on Morningside Heights, 
along with which went the title 
of President of Columbia Uni- 


_ versity. 


: , | Eisenhower is probab 
he accepted an appointment to of federally‘subsidized housing. '‘on€ ‘of the most federally-subst 


sons in the entire . 
OP DLE ET EO 


By ALAN MAX 


dizer tenants in the entire coun- 
try. 
. 

TO KEEP his record as the 
Perfect Welfare Baby completely 
unbroken, Mr. Eisenhower has 
had free medical care (federally- 


subsidized) since 1911, a Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage going back 
many years before the United 
Auto ‘Workers even began talk- 
ing about it, and a complete 
system of paid vacations (fed- 
erally subsidized) and retirement 
pensions (federally subsidized). 

Moreover, the. President has 
amply refuted arguments by foes 
of the Welfare State and of so- 
cialism that if the government 
provides for the individual, this 
will rob him of all incentive. We 
can agree that Mr. Eisenhower 
has been one of the least fed- 
erally-robbed - of - incentive per- 


“a 


ers eer 4 ww 


~ - 
country. tyeead 2 S37%. 
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DR. SCHWEITZER’S PLEA 


FOR THE first time in man’s history, a plea to halt 
men's mad race to mutual destruction was heard simultane- 
ously in 50 countries around the world. 

‘The: plea was Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s. It was recited 

in Swahili by Africans. It 
was hear d in English, 
French, German and Rus- 
sian in: virtually every coun- 
try of Europe. It was heard 
in Japanese. It was carried 
by the radio stations of 
Latin America. 
The venerable Dr. 
Schweitzer, the world’s 
most prominent Protestant 
figure, winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize and noted as a 
medical missionary to Af- 
rica as well as the foremost 
interpreter of the music of 
Bach, appealed to men everywhere, but in particular to 
the peoples of those countries which now carry out nu- 
clear tests, to lift voices in demands that the tests be 
stopped. 

Referring specifically to the people of the U. S., Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union, Dr. Schweitzer asserted: 

“When a public opix‘on has been created in the coun- 
tries concerned and among all nations, an opinion inform- 
ed of the dangers involved in going on with the tests, then 
the statesmen may reach an agreement to stop the experi- 
ments.” 

For Dr. Schweitzer aligned himself with those scien- 
tists who have warned of radiation’s deadly peril both for 
men now living and generations unborn. He refuted the 
contentions of those, unwilling to end the reckless experi- 
ments, who minimize their awesome consequence. 

We Americans in the land which first evolved the 
spirit of mankind and will succeed both in acquainting peo- 
ple everywhere with the terrible truth about the H-bomb 
tests.and in arousing them to act. 

We believe that Dr. Schweitzer is right in saying that 
the nuclear powers will come to an agreement on the tests 
if an when an informed public opinion demands it. 

Wee Americans in the land which first evolved the 
A-bomb—and first used it at Hiroshima—have the prime 
responsibility. For it is our Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, speaking for the Administration, who has consis- 
tently rejected suggestions for banning the bombs and 
ending the tests, suggestions which have come from Adlai 
Stevenson, the Soviet Union, Pope Pius or Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru. 

In this connection, it must be regarded as a shocking 
breach of responsibility to the public that not a single 
American broadcasting chain aired the Schweitzer appeal. 

The failure to do so is particularly glaring because in 
no country of the world has Dr. Schweitzer been the ob- 
ject of such extensive and reverent publicity as in the 
United States. 

The Schweitzer appeal was intended for Amerigan ears 
and for the American conscience, too. The broadcasting 
companies owe it to us and to the rest of the world to let 
the country hear what Dr. Schweitzer had to say on the 
greatest problem that confronts us all. 


UP! UP! UP! 


FOR THE SEVENTH consecutive month the gov- 
ernment’s cost-of-living index climbed upward, the total 
rise in March showing an increase of 3.7 percent above 
the same month a year ago. The governments statisticians, 
working on April figures, already tell us the following 
month will show a further rise. 

The government also disclosed that for the first time 
in a number of years it cannot report a corresponding rise 
in wage earnings: in fact a slight drop is conceded in REAL 
average earnings for a worker with a family of four by 
comparison with a year ago. 

This creeping inflation, alarming millions, seems not 
to concern the Administration. Headlines and Congressional 
interest are on the sensational racket hearings and scandals, 
with an all-out campaign to smear the entire labor move- 
ment. At the moment the President is conferring with La- 
bor Secretary James Mitchell on legislation to be proposed 
for further controls over unions. 

The racket hearings help to draw public attention 
away from the serious threat to the consumer's dollar 
and away from the amazing new profit records corpora- 
tions are.reporting. In fact, there is an effort to blame 
“racketeer Jabor leaders” for the cost of living increase. 

The United Auto Workers and the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council have repeatedly called on the Administration 


and Congress to Jaunch an investigation that would de- 
¢ true facts ip. the relationship between, wages, 


termine 


| Clellan Committee as 


Illinois 
Scab Law 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — The 13th an- 
nual convention of District 1 of 
the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America called for a state- 
wide holiday of all Ilinois labor 
in order to defeat the proposed 


Illinois “right to work” Jaw. The | 


resolution adopted by the meat 
workers labels the proposed 


Brydia Bill as a “right to scab” : 
| gates, shows the bite of unemployment. 


law. 

The convention stated, “that 
in the event such legislation is 
seriously considered by the State 
Legislature of Illinois, a state- 
wide holiday of all Jabor be call- 


ed by the State AFL-CIO organi- | 


ur- | 


zations of Illinois for the 
pose of mobilizing in Springfield 
a mass demonstration of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Illinois 
workers to stop passage of any 
such law.” 


mediately” against the proposed | 


law. 


The district, which has 15,- | “» : . , e. 
_ ceived a very high rating, quality wise. “Eye-Opener” UAW radio 
and Lake County, | Program has been given a very high rating on radio polls, for iis 


000 members in J}linois, southern 
Wisconsin 


Indiana, also sharply lashed out | 
at the so-called anti-picketing | 


law introduced in the Illi 
Legislature. The district offices 
reported that two years ago the 


Wlinois | 


membership of the union was 


18,000. The net loss of 3,000 
members resulted from 


shut- | 


downs of plants and departments | 


in existing plants under contract 
with the union. 

THE convention also called 
upon the International union of 
the Packinghouse Workers 


Autotown Alley 


DETROIT 

ATLANTIC CITY—The UAW convention decided to issue 3 
special pamphlets to combat the propaganda campaign of the NAM. 
The pamphlets are, for wives of auto workers, on the union’s FEPC 
program for kids and a pamphlet on the UAW for use in grade and 
high schools. : 

| @ oO a 

THE union will seek to sponsor “Union Days” at grade schools, 
high schools and colleges where union history, the demands for 1958 
are projected in debate against management programs. 

> Q o 

THERE were 2799 delegates to the UAW convention, from 
969 local unions, carrying some 12,673 votes. There are 1247 locals 
in the UAW and the fact that 278 local unions did net send dele- 


vv o ° 


THE UAW conventions will now be in October instead of 


| April. Every two years. 


SHORTEST speech of the convention, “writing is good but the 
85th Congress of the United States has to come up with some action 


and not promises, that is all I have to say, “delegate Matlas, local 95. 
~ © o 


DELEGATE, “we weren't at the caucus last night, brother 
chairman, so who do we see to get the mike, we don't know”? Other 


| delegates, “I waved the yellow paper brother chairman, but you still 


fhe union pledged | gon’ give me the floor”, Reuther, “you have the wrong pipcline”. 
° 


to mobilize its membership “im- 


THE UAW-TV program that ran daily over CKLW has been 
discontinued because of lack of a listening audience—though it re- 


news coverage and presentation. 
7 oO o 
HEARD at the convention, “My daddy was in the sil-ceown 


strikes.” The speaker was a delegate. 
o ° oO 


THE “New Look” in UAW newspapers will be this. A weo'"» 
publication named, “Solidarity”. It will be 8 pages, 4 pages ine’, 
will be a magazine and the 4 pages on the outside around t: ‘| 
magazine pages will be news. There will be an Aircraft edition. 1 


| Agricultural one: and an Auto edition, with maybe two moe. i 
| will be mailed to the members each week and will replace ; 


to 


hold a national wage and policy | 
conference this year, in order to | 


deal with the ever increasing 
problems of speedup, incentive 
systems and their abuses by the 
companies, and the problem of 
“runaway shops. 


of the District, denounced “la- 


movement for personal gain. He 
vehemently condemned the Mc- 


bor.” Other speakers at the con- 


within the labor movement were 


Eugene Mosts, assistant direc- | 


tor of Region 14, AFL-CIO, 
Ralph Helstein, president of the 


executive secretary of the Cook 
County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. 

The convention called for 
passage of the Illinois FEP law, 
the minimum wage law, increas- 


ed unemployment insurance and | 


improved workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Other action of the con- 
vention urged the adoption of 
state and national civil rights 
legislation, and called for an end 
to segregation in housing and 
in the Chicago school system. 
ENDORSEMENT. of _the 
Southern Leadership conference 
which is headed by Rev., Mar- 
tin Luther King was voted by the 
convention. The convention vot- 
ed full support to the pilgrim- 
age now being arranged for May 


17 in Washingfon. 


— ---—— — 


monthly “United Auto Worker”. 


MRS. Eleanor Roosevelt’s speech to convention, an apo'oy 
for British and French Imperialism’s actions in the Middle F 
Said a famine is coming in Morocco and U.S. can win that coun!r:'s 


_ “good will” ahead of the Soviet Union if America sends food to e-:e 
_ the famine. 


° eo ° 


THERE are 92 unionists from outside the United States at this 


: ' convention, many of them Socialists. who are asking manv of the 
Charles A. Hayes, who was | ' ‘ & 


unanimously reelected president | 


| working in the press room. 
bor leaders” who used the labor | - 


delegates “are you a Socialist?”. Some of them took pictures of the 
two Daily Worker correspondents, George Morris and Billy Allan 


THE National UAW Rank and File Caucus held the second 


night of the UAW Constitutional Convention was the largest held in 


“anti-la- | 


more than 8 years. Some 400 delegates jammed into a hall wth 


| fire marshalls refusing to allow 100 more to get in. It was cen‘ercd 
vention who denounced abuses | 


| 
' 


| derstanding of the policies of the 
| two parties. 


mostly on issues, speedup, job runaway, decentralizations, model 
clause, higher pensions, A National Steering Committee was set up. 
? ° ° 


THE night before, the Administration held its convention 


. / caucus, with 2,000 attending. In the old days the “reason” given. fo 
United Packinghouse Workers of | ) 8 y awe Ae cnctons 
America, and Elisworth Smith, | 


the calling of that Gaucus was to “fight the Communists”. Now-the 
reason given is to “keep out the gangsters and corruption”. 


ae 
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JOINT DECLARATION 


(Continued from Page 4) been agreed to continue the reg- 
ular exchange of Party docu- 
ments and publications between 
the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia and the Comunist 
Party of France, as well as other 
information, and to encourage 
everything that would contribute 
to better understanding. The 
two delegates in conclusion ex- 
pressed the conviction that.the 
development of mutual coopera- 
tion would have a positive ef- 
fect on the further strengthening 
of friendly relations between the 
peoples of Yugoslavia and 
France. In this respect, the two 


and periodical comradely discus- 
sions on problems of interest to 
the two countries and two na- 
tions and on tasks which face the 
international workers’ movement 
can only contribute to better vn- 


It has been decided to send 
to Yugoslavia a delegation of the 
Communist Party of France, 
with the intention of a thorough 
study of the conditions and ex- 


periences of socialist construc- 
tion in Yugoslavia. It has also 


ee 


prices and profits. Those demands are stil] ignored. Per- 
haps Rep. Anfuso’s subcommittee on food prices will throw 
some light on at least that aspect of the problem. 

But not long ago President Eisenhower himself con- 
ceded that the government's heavy influence as a pur- 
chaser—and at top prices, as could be expected from a 
Cadillac administration—is a big factor in pushing up 
prices. He conceded that perhaps a decline of such pur- 
chasing would help. This is a clear admission that the top- 


heavy budget, the bulk going for military purposes, in- . 


creases inflation while heavy taxation of wage earners 
contributes to declining mass purchasing power. 

A long overdue cut in swollen military expenditures, 
plus a switch of much of the budget towards filling the 
welfare needs of the people, would go a long way towards 
combatting inflation. | 


cove DS, tht mrhy, tPe Administration is fearful of the pro- 
APM ORO RONG Se OT STUC EMCEE TAR CRT E SEH TE OTe ceeedeyese csteaarsebeeess : 
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delegations stress the significance 
of economic and cultural coop- 
eration between the two coun- 
tries. The development of all- 
round cooperation between 
France and Yugoslavia will serve 
the cause of. peace in Europe 
nd the whole world. 
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THEATRE 
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Berry Kroeger Stars 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Every now and then in the 
theatre an emergency arises which 
threatens to close the show. Then 
ar. actor appears out of the blue 
and takes command of the situa- 
tion. The show goes on and the 
cast remains off the unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

There was such an emergency 
when I went over to the 41st Thea- 
tre to report on Thayer David's 
title role performance in the re- 
vival of “Oscar Wilde,” a drama 
by Leslie and Sewell Stokes based 
on the biography of the 19th cen- 
tury poet-playwirght. 

The curtain was late. And we 
knew something was wrong back- 
stage. Finally a young man ap- 
peared and announced Mr. David 
had an accident and could not 


appear. But he added, that the 
management had located Berry quis of Queensbury and the final, 
Kroeger who had been studying criminal trial which sent the peet! 


the part for a road tour of the play 
and that he would substitute for 
the injured player. 

Mr. Kroeger stepped on_ the 
stage in 3 
David's costumes wouldn't fit him) 
and with pages of the script in hand 
presented a memorable perform- 


ance. 


* * a 
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his street clothes (Mr. ' 
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ERRY KROEGER > 


to the Reading jail for two years. 
oO * ° 


The main characters of drama 


are vividly portrayed. There is 


Lord Alfred Douglas, young and 


effeminate, whose association with 
Wilde lead to the poet’s downfall. 
This role was played with sym-, 
| pathetic good taste by Ken Boyer, | 


Mr. Kroeger had not rehearsed| a young Neighborhood Playhouse 


with the company. That toe, added | 


to his difficulties. But the rest of 


the cast worked as a team. The play, 


moved smoothly and soon the au- 


i 


for his portrayal of Oscar Wilde. 


in Paris. 


_ The important action centers was Mr. Kroeger’s remarkable por- 
around the two trial scenes in Lon-| trayal lifting the show out of an 
of emergency 


don’s. Old the ‘trial 


Bailey, 


graduate recently seen in support 
of Buddy Hackett in the TV “Stan- 
ley” show. William Griffis was a 


gruff and domineering Frank Har- 
dience was unaware that Mr. Kroe- ris who befriended Wilde te the’ 
ger was out of costume and work- end and later wrote his biography. | 
ing from the script. If they ever, 
ive awards to an actor for working; courtroom scene to life in the role. 
is way out of a tough spot an’! 
award should go to Mr. Kroeger 


Neil Fitzgerald brought the 


of the Solicitor-Ceneral fighting for 


Wilde’s conviction. Louis D’Al- 
imeida and Robert DeCost played 

The play, which-opened a week the roles of the poet’s friends with, 
ago, is an excellently written study: 
of the tragic events in the life of) acterizations. Bill Penn’s direction 
Wilde from 1895 when at the on the small stage gave the play. 
height of his popularity he was im-' the character of a theatre work on 
prisoned on a charge of homo-' | 
sexuality to his last miserable days, 


sincerity, givmg depth to the char- 


a large canvas. 
But what won those whe saw 
the performance Tuesday night 


which could have 


Wilde’s libel suit against the Mar-' wrecked it. 
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Composers Get A Fair Shake 
In The Land of Smetana 


By ELEANOR WHEELER 
PRAGUE. — After hearing 


impressive review of 54 new com- 
positions by Czech and Slovak com- 
posers at the end of February, I 
“wanted to find out how composers, 


live here. A chat in the offices of| mental organization, with a govern-| 


the Composers Guild convinced me |ing board appointed by the Com- 


that the Czechoslovak government 
does not subscribe to the “art 


starving in the garret” theory for in-| homes and its commissions judge 
spiring good music. They feel in-| the works of composers who are 


Today’s Best 


stead that musicians work better if 
tiey have a sense of security and! 
have decent living conditions. 

Most composers are working in’ 
music schools and in conserva- 
tories, in addition to their activity, 
as composers. Even if they are not 


{posers are given allowances to 
the! make up for their lowered earning, 


capacity. 

What is the Musical Fund that 
pays these grants and allowances? 
It is an independent non-govern- 


posers Guild. It heads the ad- 
ministration of the two recreation 


applying for grants. 
The monthly working subsidy, 


, , ; 
'which is given a composer on the) 


basis of a sample of his work sub- 
mitted, is tax-free. It can also be 
an award for a completed work. 


May Day, labor’s great holi- 
day, being just around the cor- 
ner, we are publishing below an 
excerpt from Art Young's auto- 
biography in which he writes 
about the trial and execution of 
the Haymarket martyrs which 
he covered as a staff member of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

May Day grew out of the 
great struggles of American la- 
bor for the eight hour day in 
the 1880's. These struggles pan- 
icked the Big Money and-led to 
the frameup and hanging of 
Parsons, Spies, Fischer, and the 
imprisonment of other militant 
leaders of the eight hour move- 
ment. 

Art Young was one of the 
greatest cartoonist the country 
ever produced. He went on to 
become a crusader for Marxism. 
He was a founder of the Masses 
and drew for it, as well as for 
the Daily Worker, throughout 
the years of his long life. The 
following excerpt from his auto- 
biography “Art Young, His Life 
and Times” describes the trial, 
the world protest and the martyrs 
themselves. 

* 
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_ By ART YOUNG 


MEANWHILE the attor- 
neys for the convicted anar- 
chists had carried their case 
to the State Supreme Court. 


| The city had cooled down; 
| no one longer heard of plots to 
| blow up police stations, nor of 


| 


plans for revolutions. A defense 
committee had collected money 
_ to cover the expense of the ap- 

peal; in the Daily News office 
| we understood that it was hav- 
| ing tough going; most people in 
Chicago accepted the jury's ver- 
dict as just, and thought the con- 
victed men ought to be hanged; 
only a few intrepid souls argued 
otherwise. 

In the local room, occasionally 
| during lulls in the pressure of 

work, controversy over the kind 
of evidence presented would 
| flare up again. Bits of the-speech- 
es made by the defendants in 
court would be quoted. Doubt 
would be cast upon some of the 
“plets” uncovered by Captain 
Schaack. But the defenders of 
“law and order’ among the re- 
porters would cite an array of 
evidence developed by the prose- 
cution to show that “the jury 


did right.” 


*® 
WHEN in November, 1886, 
| the high Illinois tribunal grant- 
| eda stay of execution of the sen- 
| tence, bets at considetable odds 


| were offered by knowing news- 


papermen that the courts would 
affirm the verdict. I recall no 

takers. But when the appeal was 
| filed and arguments were heard 
| in Springfield the following 
March, the prisoners and their 


ART YOUNG 


counsel were hopeful of winning 
a new trial. The lawyers had cit- 
ed numerous alleged errors in 
Judge Gary’s procedure, and of- 
fered affidavits to prove that the 
jury had been “packed.” 

Six months- passed before the 
court handed down its decision. 
It unanimously upheld the judg- 
ment. Discussing the case at 
great length, it gave many tech- 
nical reasons for appreving the 
jury's findings. This dein was 
of course featured in the Chicage 
dailies. 

But the defense would not yet 
admit defeat. Preparations were 
immediately begun to carry the 
fight to the United States Su- 
preme Court, on constitutional 
grounds. General Benjamin F. 
Butler was one of the attorneys 
who presented the argument in 
Washington late in October, 
1887. After five days’ considera- 
tion by the full bench, Chief Jus- 
tice Waite read its decision. No 
cause for reversal it said. 

* 

EARLIER Judge Cary had 
sentenced the seven men in the 
county jail to die by hanging 
there on Nov. 11. This left them 
only nine days to live. Counsel 
and members of the defense 
committee began circulating pe- 
titions addressed te Gov. Rich- 
ard Oglesby urging commuta- 
tion to life terms in prison. Many 
prominent individuals wrote the 
state chief executive to that end, 
and various delegations visited 
him in behalf of the doomed men. 

It was apparent now that sen- 
timent concerning the Anarchists 


had changed a good deal. Ap-. 


peals in their behalf were sign- 
ed by netables including Lyman 
J. Gage, later Secretary of the 
Treasury; William Dean How- 
ells, Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, General Roger 
A. Pryor and George Francis 
Train. From England protests 
against the impending execution 
were cabled by William Morris, 


What a Great Cartoonist Wrote — 
About a Trial That Shook America 


Walter Crane, Annie Besant, Sir 
Walter Besant, and Oscar Wilde. 
And 16,000 members of working 
class organizations in London on 
a single day, signed a plea to 
Oglesby to save the doomed men. 
George Bernard Shaw was one 
of those who circulated that pe- 
tition. 
* 

WHILE all this desperate ac- 
tivity was being generated by 
the defense, various well-known 
Chicago citizens were saying 
publicly that “the killing of the 
Haymarket martyrs must be 
atoned”; that “the safety of our 
whole community demands that 
these executions proceed”; that 
“those who defend anarchy by 
speaking in behalf of these red- 
handed murderers ought to be 
run out of the country.” 

(Art Young went to the prison 
to sketch the prisoners for the 
Chicago News.—Ed.) 

Other visitors also were pres- 
ent (presumably friends of offi- 
cials), and they gazed into the 
cells of the doomed labor lead- 
ers curiously, as if at animals in a 
Z.00. 

Albert Parsons sat writing at a 
table piled with books and 
papers. He reminded me of a 
country editor—and, in fact, he 
had edited a weekly in Waco, 
Texas, before coming to Chicago. 
,.. Arthur Fischer, who had been 
a printer, looked like an eagle— 
— up through the bars of 

is cell, still hopeful. . . . George 
Engel, also a printer, had less 
the appearance of an intellectual 
than the others. His eyes seemed 
dull, as if all feeling had gone 
from him. . . . August Spies, edi- 
tor of the Arbeiter Zeitung, was 
strikingly good looking and 
straightforward in his talk. ... 
Michael Schwab, spectacled edi- 
torial writer, had a sad solemn 
face. . . . Samuel Fielden, a 
bearded ex-Methodist preacher 
from a country town in England, 
was a familiar speaker in halls 
and working class street meet- 
ings, with the voice and intensity 
of a born orator. ... 

* 

BUT it was Louis. Lingg that 
I remembered best. Perhaps my 
memory of him is clearest be- 
cause a ray of sunlight, coming 
through a little high window, 
was. shining in his cell as I 
sketched him. Only 22, a pale 
blond, he had a look of disdain 
for all. He sat proudly in his 
chair, facing me with unblinking 
eyes, and silent. Had he opened 
his lips, I thought, he probab!l 
would have said: “Go <es § 
you reporters, do what your mas- 
ters want you to do. As for me, 
nothing matters what you do. 
As for me, nothing matters now.” 

Engels was 51. Fielden 40. 
The others were in the 30s or 


20s. Schwab's beard and Lingg’s 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Betson TV, 


Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Instrumentalists who systematical- 


regularly employed and even if|ly publicize contemporary work of' News (2) (5) (11) 7 p.m. 


they are not members of the Com-! 
posers Guild, they are covered by 
the national insurance program,’ 
with medical costs, health treat-' 
ment in sanatoria, etc., provided 
without cost. Members of the’ 
Guild, and non-members as well, 
are eligible for grants to enable 
them to work undisturbed on some. 
long composition. The Guild also. 
furnishes a good place to .work in| 
the renovated coages in the Krko-| 
nose mountains and in South Bohe-| 
mia which have been converted; 
into heliday (and work and study); 
retreats for composers. Here they’ 
find good pianos, peaceful work en-| 
virenment, low-cost subsidized 
board and room. 

Composers also receive travel. 

ants, stiidy grants for work at 
ome or abroad, and older com- 


Czech and Slovak composers may 
also be given a cash award at the 
end of the year, according to the 
judgment of the Musical Fund's 
Board. The Board provides, too, 
for the printing of the scores of 
new works and loans scores of 
manuscripts not yet printed. In ad- 
dition to this it has over 1,000 
complete works it can loan to in- 
terested persons or organizations 
abroad. 

If the work done by the com- 
poser does not measure up to the 
sample submitted to the board, 
the grant can be converted to a 
loan which. must be repaid. 

oO - 


The Musical Fund is financed! 
from several sources, of which we 


should mention a few:' reyalties| 


‘Baseball: Giants-Dodgers (9) 7:55 


Groucho Marx Show (4) 8 


Climax (2) 8:30 to 9:30. Avalanche 
at Devils Pass 
Danny Thomas (7) 9 


Women in 


Playhouse 90: Four 
ard. With 


Black by Bernard Gir 
Helen Hayes, Ralph 
Katy Jurado, Janice Rule, others. 
Catholic nuns who crossed de- 
sert in covered wagon to set up 
hosptal in 1870. (2) 9:30 to Il 
Lux Video Theatre: The Man Who 
Played God with Boris Karloff, 
Mary Astor, June Lockhart (4) 
10. About an elderly man who 
can read lips and helps outt 


people. 


(Continued on Page 7) || 


| Eugene Castle, former 


(‘We Are All 


|Mike Wallace's Nightbeat: Guests: | | 
Hermione Gingold, actress gor 


| wood movie-maker and author. 
(5) 11 
RADIO 
Baseball: Cubs - Redlegs (recon- 
struction) WMCA 1:25 p.m. 
Bob and Ray WOR 5 
Mystery Classics WABC 7:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-Giants at Eb- 
bets Field, WMCA, WMGM 
7:55 
Bob Hope Show WRCA 8:05 
Conversation. Joha Gunther, Clif- 
ton ‘Faidman 
| White, WRCA 8:30 
‘Theatre Royal WOR 8:30 


Meeker, | Salute to Rodgers and) Hammer- 


stein WOXR 9 
|'At the UN WRCA 9:05 
erally-robbed-of-incentive persons 
MOVIES 
Bachelor Party, Victoria 
Twelve Angry Men, Capitel 
Gold of Naples, Paris 


Window, Cameo 


my ev ee 
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and Theodore, 


| Jews in Poland & Behind Show 
Murderers, Astor- 


Lust for Life, Plaza 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 


voli. 
DRAMA 


Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 

A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
wich Mews 

Brigadoon, Adelphi 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 

Leng Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Majer Barbara, Merosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

—— Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
Inherit the Wind, National 

Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
‘No Time For Sergeants, Alvin : 
te Tables, Music Box , 


_pLil Abner, St. 


can Trilogy, Marquee, Thicatra | 
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A New Beok on 


Afriea by 


Dr. Alphaeus Hunton Out Soon 


International Publishers is sche- 
duling for -mid-Summer publica- 
tion a new book on Africa by Dr. 
W. Alphaeus Hunton, a long-term 
student of African affairs who has 
been active for many years in this 
country on behalf of the freedom 
struggles of the African peoples. 


This major work ‘on a subject 
of deep interest today covers a 
wide range, both geographically 
and topically. It seeks to give the 
American reader an understanding 
of the freedom movements which 
are sweeping the continent from 
Capetown to Suez. 


The first part of the book treats 
with the sources of the conflict 
between the African peoples and 
imperialism. From an_ introdue- 
tory chapter picturing the heritage 
of plunder, Dr. Hunton shows the 
operation of the land system in 
various sections of Africa, the 
conditions of mine labor, and the 
situation in the cities. 

The second part is devoted to 


the clash between African aims!independent state ef Ghana and | J 


Symbol of the New Ghana 


movement, and how it faces up to 
‘such newfangled schemes as the 


other efforts to stem the freedom 
‘movement. Dr. Hunton gives an 
rs account of the trade 
lunion an congress move 

| which led to such outstanding ad- 
|vanees as the creation of the new 


design for Eurafrica and various) 


| 


' 
’ 
; 


ments| Guild paying the bill. In the 1955- 
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COMPOSERS — 


(Continued from Page 6) 
from publication of scores, from 


etc., are paid into the Fund, as 
well as to the Composers Guild; 
, When the license for royalties ex- 
‘pires, a nominal royalty is still paid 
to the Musical Fund for the per- 


formance of the works in question; 
a small percentage of the royalties 
of books on music is paid into the 
Fund. 

Membership in the Composers 
Guild is voluntary. It includes not 
only composers, but also musicoleg- 
ists, critics and outstanding instru- 
mentalists. The applicant for mem- 
bership submits two or three works 
which are judged by the commis- 
sion specializing in the kind of 
composition sobemitted: chamber 
music, choral works, etc. The com- 
mission recommends to the Presi- 
dium whether the composer or 
‘other applicant should be admitted. 


Each member has the_ right to 
hear his works performed, with the 


56 season about 100 concerts were 


radio performances and concerts,| 
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POPE PIUS APPEALS 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
which posed a natural limit to the already 


terrible power of earlier atomic weapons. 

“‘New this unlimited power is used as a 
threat which, sent back and forth from one 
camp to the other, becomes ever more eatas- 
trophic, as each side tries to surpass the 
other in the growing and unfortunately real 
fears which it inspires.” 


IT DROPPETH LIKE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
there be floods. Nething that our business office likes better than 
to hear the patter of checks and money orders on our roof. It 
keeps the printer and the tax-collectors happy, or, at least, reason- 
ably non-belligerent. 

And, abeve all, it makes possible continuance of the. one 
U.S. English-language daily that fights for peace, civil rights, the 
unity ef Jabor and its allies against the big trusts, and the ideal of 

a socialist future. 
So, ge thou sluggards in other areas and do like our friends 
of Mercer County, N.Y.C. 


given of chamber music and about 
; ' 
) of orchestral. Every two or 
three years a Review is given of, 


COUNCILMAN CUNNINGHAM | 


and American business interests. struggles ef majer proportions in| 
It traces the postwar extension of South Africa, Algeria, Kenya and 
American. monopoly. interests im/elsewhere. He explores the new 
Africa, especially in mining, oil horizons for Africa opened by the 
and bases, and describes some of|Bandung Conference and the re- 


the best works which have been! 
composed since the last reveiw | 
and which have not been per-| 
formed in that period. Again special, 


NOW FACES TAX PROBE 


the social and political effects of 
this new phase of imperialist Joot- 
in 


sues and prospects of the freedem 


eee ee 


THE HAYMARKET TRIAL 


(Continued from Page 6) 


moustache could not disguise 
their youthfulnéss. . . . 

Melville Stone (later~a found- 
er of the Associated Press. Ed. 
Note) was. in the local room, di- 
recting arrangements for cover- 
ing the execution. Friends of the 
prisoners, some of them prom- 
inent and influential in eivie af- 
fairs, were in Springfield, trying 
to get the Governor to intervene, 
but our correspondent wired that 
Oglesby could find no reason for 
such action. Late in the after- 
noon, however, the Governor is- 
sued a formal statement, com- 
muting the sentences of Fielden 
and Schwab to life imprisonment, 
but refusing to interfere-Wwith the 
sentences _ the other four. 
(Oscar Neebe, the eight defen- 
dant, was already serving a 15- 
year term)... . 

* 

THE hanging proceeded effi- 
ciently, from every viewpeint ef 
officialdom. When the four men 
had dropped trom the scaffold 
and the doctors had pronounced 
them dead, the tension of menths 
suddenly was gone. All over 
town that afternoon there were 
drunken policemen, in and out 
of the saloons. Their honor as de- 
fenders of Jaw and order had 
béen vindicated. .. . 

Long detailed accounts of the 
hangings were published in the 
dailies, with the last words of the - 
four Anarchists... . The gen- 
eral tenor of those accounts was 
that their final speeches were 
stage effects, that they were pos- 
ing as martyrs... . 1 didn’t 


—_—— - 


SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


presents 


HARVEY O’°CONNOR 
I. F. STONE 


on 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI 


CONFLICT 
TWO VIEWS 


g. 
The third part deals with the is-: 


BALLET RUSSE. At 2:30, “C 


OIL and THE MIDDLE EAST, | 


Asia-Africa bloc, and the 
significance for the inde-' 


'sultin 
sense, 
pendent movements ef the nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal by 


Eaypt. 


—— 


| 
’ 


| 
know until long afterward about | 


the part that Melville Stone had 
played in the prosecution of the 
accused men. Not until 1921 
when his autobiography was 
published did I know that he 
wrete the verdict of the coroners’ 
jury, although he was not a mem- 
ber of it. 


Everything I read about the 
Chicago Anarchists in 1886 and | 
1887 and nearly everything I 
heard about them indicated thet 
the accused men were guilty. 
The news reports of the case in 
the dailies were quite as biased- 
against the defendants as were 
the editorials. . . . Not until sev- 
eral years later did I discover 
that there was another side to 
the story. So when asked by a 
publisher to draw a cover for a 
paper-bound anti-Anarchist book 
] readily assented. Anarchists 
and Bomb-Throwers was the title 
of the velume, and it upheld the 
convictions. ... H the dead can 
hear, I ask fergiveness now for 
that act. I was young and I had 
been misled by the clamor of 
many voices raised to justify a 
dark and shameful deed. 


Dance Calendar 


TONIGHT 
BALLET RUSSE, 8:30, “The Mi- 
kade,” “Pas de Deux Classique,” 
“Harlequinade,” “Gaite  Parisi- 
enne. 


| 


| 


FRIDAY 
BALLET RUSSE, 8:30, “Swan 
Lake,” “Pas de Deux Classique,” 
“Sembreres,’ “Le Beau Dan- 


ube.” 

>> ye 
pelia,” “Den Quixote” Pas de 
Deux, “Gaite Parisinne.” At 8:30, 
“Sembreros,” “Le Dame a la Li- 


corne,” “Pas de Deux Classique,” 


“The Mikado.” 

SPRING FESTIVAL, Country 
Dance Society of America, 8, 
Hunter College. Garland dance, 


SATURDAY 


Friday, April 26, 3 p.m. 


Great Northern Hotel 


118 West 57th Street 
Contribution: $1.00 


sword dance, Morris dances and 
eountry dances. 

‘FOUR DANCES, with Shirley 
Broughton, Katherine Litz, Mer- 
le Marsicane, Merce Cunning- 
ham and assisting dancers, 8:30, 


MAY DAY MEETING 


Speaker: Tom Keery 
National Organization Bec’y 
Socialist Workers Party 
“What's Ahead for 


GAT, ARR 87 <79F-0, 881 


MAIN ST, : 


Henry Street Playhouse, 
LAST 2 DAYS 


‘let muisie, 


. | tee, 


commissions judge the works and! 
make recommendations to the 


jury. | 
| 


The composers have a right not) 
only to a performance, but to a. 
competent performance of their, 
works. Everyone agrees that last 
Februarys Review was the best 


‘yet. The works presented showed 


a greater variety and the instru- 


‘mentalists were top quality—most 


of them memorizing the music be-| 
fore performing. In many years. 
there has been an over-balancing 
toward mass choral works. This 
year there were not only cantatas, 
but also piano sonatas, sym- 
phonic works, lieder, miniature im- 
promptus for violin and piano, bal-| 
chamber music and! 
even variety show numbers. | 


| 


Listeners and critics generally | 
agreed that the outstanding nu-| 
mber in the Review was the | 
string quartet in D minor by Vladi-' 
mir Sommer, composed in 1955, it 
was a complete re-doing of the 
composer's quartet of 1950. Thirty- 
six years old last February, this, 
young composer got his first ex-' 
perience in composing works for 
youth ensembles, and is now cen- 
centrating on chamber music. One 
enthusiastic critic said of Sommer’s 
original and melodic quartet, that, 


; 
; 


| 


if only this one work had come out 
of the Review, the whole thing 
would have been worthwhile. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


switched to a “positive” identifica- 
tion of Higgins. 

The Mayor said he spoke to the 
Police Commissioner Tuesday about 
the assaults and sex murders in the 
Bay Ridge area and the arrest and 
confession of Higgins. He said he 
didn’t know at that time about the’ 


arrest and harassment of Ericksen 
and Miss Campbell. 


“I had not heard about these 
new developments,” he said, “but 
I assume the Commissioner will in- 
clude them in his report. We 
talked about the developments in 
the case. I asked him for a full 
report and he said he would give it, 
to me.” 


| 


) 


Ditferences 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tions” instead of in terms ef con- 
vention actions as a whole, that 
the national convention referred 
the various resolutions on the Jew- 
‘ish question, both in the Soviet 
Union and im the United States, 
to the incoming national commit- 
The committee will act in 
accordance with convention direc- 


—_ 
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| pheetinig. 


‘walls of all Harlems in all cities?” 


leountry, a delay result 


As the City Council took first Democrat and _  12,000-a- year 


steps yesterday toward consider-| chairman of the Council's legis- 
ing the grand jury’s presentment lative body, had violated the out- 
urging expulsion ef Bronx Coun-|side ‘interests clause of the City 
cilman Edward A. Cunningham)Charter. | 
for “abuse” of office, a federal tax; The jury found that the council- 
inquiry inte the councilman’s fi--man violated the charter in his 
nanee’s was reperted under way. jactions on behalf of the Perma 

Jeseph T. Sharkey, Council! Paving Corp. He is charged with 
majority leader, conferred with S.'representing the corporation, a 


Stanley Kreutzer, special counsel] Bronx refuse firm, and its ewner, 
fer the Ceuneil, to plan hearings|Anthony Rose, three times before 


into the eharge that Cunningham, city departments in 1953 and 1954. 


— -- —- 


Rev. King 


(Continued from Page 3) 


half hour of an announcer reading 


a text?” 

He hadn't heard whether the 
complete text ever arrived. Later, 
criticism of U.S. policies on civil he said the Schweitzer message 
rights and foreign policy as being! might be referred to this Sunday, 
aimed at perserving the status'5:30 to 6 p.m. on a pregram en- 
quo, deveid ef morality. On civil titled ‘Open Hearings’ which will 
ee ayy og mye rians, whe be- 

“Are we for the total elimina-' sed it nce to ~ : the central 
tion of segregation in housing a$\;,heme of a weekend breadeast, 
well as in public schools? Are we,! Foster said: 
of the Nerth, prepared to abolish} “They were never encouraged 


“ . . . » to think it would be broadcast.” 
segregation patterns in residential Si New York. Mise ava 


areas in our cities? Are we willing Bown, executive secretary of the 
to make the walls of Harlem World Council of Churches, said 
come tumbling down — and théjshe had’ seen news of Schweitzer’s 
‘aaeilh “Certainly we are with 
He emphasized the urgency of|him, up to a point,” she said, but 
revising the Walter-MeCarran Act,' cautioned, “It (stopping the bomb 
which he called “un-American and| tests) has to be a mutual thing.” 
inhuman.” -The nation pays more} As to whether American net- 
attention to a postal delay, he works should have joined the 50- 
said, than te the “delay of months, nation broadcast, Miss Brown said, 
and years in the emigration of {I don’t know why not—unless the 
parents and children from abroad)State Department had some ob- 
to join their loved enes in this;jection.” 
i g from} American handling of the appeal 
the McCarran-Wakter Act. from Schweitzer—bungling if net 
Father LaFarge said that the outright censorship — contrasted 
“violence of the hate groups is| with the way the news was treated 
their own deom, for they involve}elsewhere in the world. _ 
greater and greater areas of op-| In French, German, ‘Russian and 
position to them.” English, it was beamed by shert- 


_ : wave from Oslo as Unnar Jahn, 
Schweitzer 


chairman of the Nobel committee, 
read the Norwegian text. It was 

(Continued from Page 1) 
order to carry it as a news story,” 


Jahn who in 1952 awarded the 
Peace Prize to Schweitzer. 
Japanese gathered by the theu- 
sands to listen to the broadeast. 
but later added that actually he 
didn’t know. No report of the dis- 
appearing script was learned by 
press time. 


Many stations there, in Tokyo as 
well as Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
carried the full text. 
In Kenya, native tribesmen list- 
At ABC, Michael Foster, whojened from Radio Nairobi to the 
heads the public information de-|tfanslation in Swahili. . 
partment, discussed the Schweit- 
zer statement, and was told what 
the Norwegian Information Office 
had reported, that they had been 


« iti f ' 
sent the only English text mailed ers 


naa FOR SALE eee 
from inside the U. S. AIR COND!ITIONERS—1957 Carrier Fed- 
: “Now let me tell you some-) ders or GE. a ie = 
thing,” Foster cut in. “You say the} $30, stove deait’® stalled. Standard 
story ran three and a half columns} srana Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 
in the Times? That would mean} 14 5s) sur free’ parking 
an announcer weuld have to read ~~ 
the text for kalf an hour or more. 
That would be pretty dull reading; 


) 


| 


| 
| 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 


tives, act upon them at any early 
© bes oe 


Ke) 5 i 


as oe service, nights, weekends. econemie |. 
l, .. would ye like to:listen to a cal, Budget Mo rp-CH ST, ’ i 
i Soh seats pad Udingetyt yy 3 bpato ark Sey soe 
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Daily 
Worker 


Hogan (Kid) Bassey, the Brit- 
ish Empire featherweight champ 
from Nigeria who never has been 


- seen in the U. S., promised today 


he would surprise American box- 
ing fans when he meets Miguel 
Berrios of Puerto Rico in a 12- 
round match at Washington Fri- 
day night. 

“I have been working on how 
to fight against the American 
siy:e, which allows more clinch- 
ing and mauling than European 
rules,” he-said. “But I haven't 
changed my own natural style, 
I'm in excellent shape, and 
——" 12642 pounds yester- 

ay. 

He took his final workout at 
New York Tuesday, then board- 


New York, Thursday, April 25, 1957 


STORE, BASSEY TELLS FANS 


He stands up too straight, but 
then he protects well, and he 
fights out of trouble, Against a 
short man like Berrios it would 
be better to bob and weave, but 
you can’t change a boxer’s basic 
style in a few days. It's better not 
to tamper with it, and he hits 
plenty hard with his natural 
style.” 

Bassey never has seen Berrios 
in person or on the TV, but he 
reads all the boxing publications 
and has a good idea of what he 
will face. Like Jones, he respects 
Berrios. 

“A long time ago I read about 
him and I knew he was a good 
one,” said Bassey. “I can beat 
him, though. It should be a fine 
fight.” 


AAA 


ANTHONY NAMED 


FIGHTER OF MONTH 


Tony Anthony of New York, 
knockout winner over Chuck Spies- 
ler in an important light-heavy- 
weight bout, was chosen “fighter 


Bri t the t 
measure for Skowron of the month” today ag Ring re) 
‘azine released rankings whi 


Mickey Mantle is the headline homer hitter, but for showed few important changes 
raw power the kingpin in the Yankee lineup is Bill (Moose)! from last month. 
Skowron, a reformed football player who swishes a bat as Anthony, who had been third- 
- if it weighed no more than a flyj ~~ cs oR ‘ranked contender last month, was 
swatter. for Stengel. His accident was first today, with Spieser dropped 
“He's got muscles he doesn’ticaused by wearing the wrong kind from first to fifth. Wim Snoek of 
even know about yet,” said man-|of spikes (too long) for the kind Holland, at eighth, and Yvon Du- 
ager Casey Stengel. “And you/of duty third base required, an relle of Canada, at 10th, were new 
know, he’s no slouch as a firstiitem he apparently had forgotten. names in the light-heavy list, re- 
basemen, either.” “I was a third baseman original-| placing Willi Hoepner of Germany 
Twice in the recent series at ly,” he said. “I probably should|and Charles Colins of France. | 
Boston, Skowron put his power on|jhave known better.” | Jn other changes, Bob Baker of 
display by unloading two homers} In the off-season, Skowron Pittsburgh once again dropped out 
im one Sane. And twoce he ham- works for a meat packing concern’ of the heavyweight list and his 
mered pitches well up in the Cen- at Austin, Minn.. and hopes to place was taken by his recent con- 
ter field bleachers 400 feet from make it a career when his play-| queror, Willi Besmanoft of Cer- 


ed a train for Washington. 

His U. S. representative, Jer- 
sey Jones, who also managed 
Duggie Miller of South Africa, 
Johnny Sullivan of England and 
now ha s German heavy- 
weight Willi Besmanoff, was 
unusually optimistic. 

“I usually worry, but not this 
time,” said Jones. “I don't under- 
estimate Berrios, either. He's 
good, but Bassey is better. 

“Bassey has had fine gym 
workouts. He's shown really 
hard body-punching and _ that 
may be the key to this bout. He 
may even knock Berrios out, The 
kid’s a good two handed puncher 
and he is dangerous every 
minute, 

“He has some faults, of course. 


————————- 
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SPORTS| 


home plate, an area rarely reached ing days are ended. He works! many; Neal Rivers of Las Vegas 
by contemporary sluggers. hard and stays in shape which dropped out of the middlewei ts 
Che Moose, who played half- helps him get off to a fine start. to be replaced by Bobby Boyd of 
Side ceatapict of Cnet eee teclis ook 10th. among willl 
agues C par | ‘tralia took th among weiters, 
natis Ted Kluszewski, who played GRIFFITH WON’T dropping Ramon Fuentes of Los 
end - indiana. — have tre- pROTEST RULING Angeles out, and Kid Anahuac of 
= area - have keen WASHINGTON, April 23 ‘Mexico replaced Gil Cadilli of 
attling eyes — <a. California i 
But here's » lesality of extreme Calvin Griffith, president of thie| “aomia whites gg a 
modesty about Skowron that keeps! W2shington Senators, said he Archie Moore, ‘still light-heavy 
him wondering if &e has made Would not appeal an unprecedent- Champ, dropped from fifth to 
the Yankee ball club even though ed ruling by American League|$isht ~ o aan “ poe 
+ 240 | ) . P:ei president Will Harridge, who or- Cause he has not fought, and im 
he hit .340, .319 and .308 in his ; the lightweights Larry Boardman 


Sa et dered the second game of last; 
grt “ap demaagd boule Sunday's beihto-anatine between |of Marlboro, Conn., dropped from 
to improve his weaknesses. Washington and Baltimore re- third to fifth, with Orlando Zu- 


"Tike moves know with hg mee’ rom the point of interrup-;lueta and Ralph Dupas advancing 
| 


club,” he said. “You've never got tion. past him. 
it made with Stengel.” Washington was leading 

But Casey, who regards his Orioles, 2-1 at the end ot tive full; WATCH YOUR MOUTH 
prime stars — Mantle and Yogi, innings of play when the umpires | ORLANDO, Fila., April 24— 
Berra — with a fan-like admiration, | ordered the lights to be put On. Former major league pitching star 
also has a soft spot for the 26-year-| However, it developed that four Johnny Vander Meer, who manages 


old “brute” from Purdue. Skow-|0f the eight light towers in Griffith’: ; , 
rons ability to learn appeals to| Stadium were powerless due to g| Palatka in the Class D Florida 


Stengel. short circuit in the feeder line, | State League, has been fined for 
“When he came up I wanted; After much discussion, the um- using “foul language to an unmpire 


him to play the outfield and he! Pites referred the matter to Har-| which was audible to many fans” 


did well enough but I wasn’t sure tidge, who ruled today the game , . 
of him out there,” said Casey, “So|™must be resumed on May 27, the |>y league otigtels, but the Seana 


I put him on first base. He! Orioles and Senators are scheduled: suspended for 60 days. Vander 
learned fast but I had to have a {0r a night game on that date and| Meer was ejected from a game with 


standing order for my catcher and|‘he continued game will be play- Leesburg after daring the umpire 


the rest of my infielders, ‘Don’t! 4 before the regular contest. to throw him out and kicked dirt 


let Skowron try to catch a fou]; | still believe there is nothing a 
ball.’ be the rules to cover our specific! Uder the arbiter's feet. 


“He couldn't do it, but you situation.” Griffith said, “I insisted | — a 
watch him out there now. He it was an act of God and that the| HART MEETS WILSON MAY 6 
outruns the other fielders to a foul) $#™e should have been treated like} Welterweights Sugar Hart of 
ball and calls for ‘em and catches 2”Y other legal game, of five in- Philadelphia and Sugar Wilson of | 

em, too. nings or more interrupted for any Engl dN hy | 
Stengel had one of his usualjeason. We have never had sus-| “NScwooe, SN. J.. have signed to 
spring brainstorms this year and Pe"ded games in the American| meet in a widely telecast 10-round 
was determined to switch Moose -©28ue- bout at St. Nicholas Arena, May 6. 


from first base to third. The ex-|- 
periment died in a hurry. In hig ULLLNOTS HOOP STAR 


COLLEGE MILE ADDED 


second exhibition game, Skowron 
was struck by one of his own foul 
balls and was shelved with thumb 
fractures for two weeks. 

“And in the first game,” said 
Skowren with a wry smile, “I fell 
flat on my face trying to field a 
ground -ball at, third and lost the 
ball game ‘for us.” } 


|CHOOSES VANDERBILT 


COLLINSVILLE, -Ill., April 24. 
—Terry Bethel, six-seven high 
school basketball star who has been 
—— by many college coaches, 
Said yesterday he will enroll: at 
Vanderbilt University. in the fall. 
Bethel was named to every. all- 
state team in Illinois and. was 


tor the first time. ‘R 


TO DRAKE RELAYS 

- DES MOINES, Towa, April 24.— 
A collegiate: mile will be part of 
the Drake Relays thig Saturday 
elays. director 
Bob Karnes-said the college mile 
has been. added | 


pete in this event.” - 


| ‘because so many}: and 
line young runners: wanted to com-}* 


by roosevelt ward jr. —/ - 


International Friendship and Competition 


IT’S ALMOST six months since the Olympic Games when our 
harassed and troubled globe was treated to the only kind of com- 
petition it ever wishes to see between nations. 

In July the Third Sports Games of Youth takes place in Mos- 
cow, simultaneous with the Sixth World Youth Festival. In the 
sports world, this event is conceded to be the biggest and most im- 
portant gathering of world sportsmen outside the Olympics itself, 
Thousands of athletes from countries of widely divergent political 
systems meet again in friendly competition. 

Politics have no place in the Games. But unfortunately, a num- 
ber of obstacles have arisen where politics have been injected. A 


number of countries, more or less, have forbidden their athletes to 
articipate because the Games are in Moscow and Soviet and 
iceaion athletes will participate. 

How this attitude aids the development of friendly relations 
between youth of all nations is beyond me. This action prompted 
a recent letter from champion Soviet athletes addressed to athletes 
of all other lands. The letter was signed by Galina Zybina, world 
shot-put record holder, Vladimir Kuts, double-Olympic track cham- 
pion, Victor Chukarin, Olympic gymr -ic champion, Arkady Voro- 
yov, captain of the Soviet ice-hocke, ‘eam and Oleg Goncharenko, 
European skating champion. 

They cited recent instances where our Sec. of State John F. 
Dulles, directed NATO countries to put obstacles in the way of 
youth wishing to attend the World Festival of Youth‘and Students, 
where refusal of U.S. entry visas were denied Hungarian athletes, 
and where the U.S. Hockey team was barred from participating in 
world championship in Moscow, questioning whether these actions 
helped friendship and peace. 

The athletes referred to: their own experiences in international 
sports competition which they asserted “have helped the great cause 
7 emetion contacts between nations and understanding,” besides 
the main competitive sports benefits derived. 

Sections of the letter printed in Moscow News, follows below: 


“We are confident that both our friendly talks and the sporting 


‘events we have taken part in together have done a lot not only for 


the development of sport but also for the consolidation of peace and 
international friendship. Unfortunately, a number of recent de- 
velopments show that all is not well in our friendly sporting family. 
The Swiss and the Dutch athletes did not go to the 16th Olympics, 
and it became known later that the management of the Danish 
Sports Union had forbidden its constituent organizations and their 
members to meet the Soviet and Hungarian athletes. Finally, in 
February a similar decision was taken by the Norwegian Sports 
Union. 

“We admit that we were quite surprised at all this. It turned 
out, moreover, that these strange decisions were motivated by poli- 
tical considerations. This is, above all, completely at variance with 


| the pronouncements made by leading figures in the sporting world 
in these countries to the effect that “sports are unconnected with 


litics” and that “when you.enter the temple of sport, politics are 
eft on the threshold”, etc. Although we Soviet athletes cannot fully 
and unreservedly agree with this: point of view, nevertheless, as we 
respect the opinions of others, we consider it to be an adequate 
basis for developing sporting contacts. Now, however, it transpires 
that sport in Switzerland, the Netherlands,. Denmark and Norway 
is directly dependent no politics. The most regrettable thing is that 
it is subordinated to a me which is directly opposed to the ideas 
of friendship and peace. .. .” | 

“Today all sport lovers are of necessity alarmed for the future 

of sport. Indeed, if the leading sportsmen in the world were no 
longer able to meet .regularly this would harm not only Vladimir 
Kuts, Harold Connolly, Oleg Goncharenke, Mary Kok, Igor Netto, 
Gunnar Nilsen and Knut Johannesen, but the development of sport 
in general. It is no secret that the record set up by Connolly, of the 
U.S.A., at the 16th Olympics, was the result of his struggle with 
Soviet athlete Mikhail Krivonosoy, that Oleg Goncharenke would 
never feel himself the full and complete champion of Europe if the 
participants in the championship had not included Norwegians Knut 
Johannesen and Roald Aas, and the Dutchman Kees Broockman 
just as Knut Johannesen would no doubt value his title of w 
champion less if Boris Shilkov, Oleg Goncharenko and Boris Tsybin 
had not taken part in the Ostersund contests. - 


The attitude of: Soviet athletes in relation to the problem of 


_ international sporting contacts is absolutely clear—we stand for the 


broadest exchange of sport delegations, for all kinds of gatherings 
of athletes, regardless of their nationality or political convictions, if 
such gatherings in any measure promote the development of sport 
and understanding among peoples. 

The Third International Sports Games of ‘the Youth are ap-— 
proaching. We are happy that this big event of the current 4 oa . 
year will be held in Moscow, and we are already inviting the lead- 
ing athletes of the world to come and do battle with us at our 
wonderful stadium in Luzhniki.. We were happy to learn that. Egil 
Danielsen, the world record holder, and Olympic champion Robert 
Richards, who decided to postpone: the presentation of his doctor's 
thesis to come to the Third Youth Games, declared their desire to 
visit Moscow during the Olympic Games in Melbourne. The same 

oes for Harold Connolly. The Preparatory Committee of the Youth 
_ ati has been informed that Mary Kok and Henk Visser, the well- 
known Dutch athletes; also wish to’ come tand take part in the 
Games. It is terrible to think that these outstanding athletes might 
be forced to stay at home and that this might deprive the sporting 
world of new achievements and new records. 

“We put a question to all athletes in other countries: do the 
decisions of the Sports Unions of Norway, the Netherlands, Switzer- ~ 
land and ‘promote the normal development of world sport, . 
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hina ; Regardless, of the tumble, how-/ named te,a high. school: “All- : 
‘“ “ever, Skowron still can play third| ica.” , gh school “A Aanee 
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